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main vacant, ^e the great conventional arm- 
chairs (rf*ihe French drama, that wait for 
Rachel *44*come and die. 

Vef^as I ride along this fashionable avenue 

in. .August, and watch the procession of the 

.•- 'voung and fair, — as I look at stately houses, 

•'•.'-••from each of which has gone forth almost with- 

• • •, ^^ 

* in my memory a funeral or a bride, — then 
every thoroughfare of human life becomes in 
fancy but an ocean shore, with its ripples and 
its wrecks. One learns, in growing older, that 
no fiction can be so strange nor appear so im- 
probable as would the simple truth ; and that 
doubtless even Shakespeare did but timidly 
transcribe a few of the deeds and passions he 
had personally known. For no man of middle 
age can dare trust himself to portray life in its 
full intensity, as he has studied or shared it ; 
he must resolutely set aside as indescribable the 
things most worth describing, and must expect 
to be charged with exaggeration, even when 
he tells the rest. 
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door, which looks on the water. The house 
had just been reoccupied by my Aunt Jane, 
whose great-grandfather had built it, though it 
had for several generations been out of the 
family. I know no finer specimen of those 
large colonial dwellings in which the genius 
of Sir Christopher Wren bequeathed traditions 
of stateliness to our democratic days. Its cen- 
tral hall has a carved archway ; most of the 
rooms have painted tiles and are wainscoted to 
the ceiling ; the sashes are red-cedar, the great 
staircase mahogany ; there are pilasters with 
delicate Corinthian capitals ; there are cherubs* 
heads and wings that go astray and lose them- 
selves in closets and behind glass doors ; there 
are curling acanthus-leaves that cluster over 
shelves and ledges, and there are those grace- 
ful shell-patterns which one often sees on old 
furniture, but rarely in houses. The high front 
door still retains its Ionic cornice ; and the 
western entrance, looking on the bay, is sur- 
mounted by carved fruit and flowers, and is 
crowned, as is the roof, with that pineapple in 
whose symbolic wealth the rich merchants of 
the last century delighted. 

Like most of the statelier houses in that re- 
gion of Oldport, this abode had its rumors of 
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a fascinating spoiled child of four, and they 
were all eager to see in how many ways the 
succeeding twelve years had completed or cor- 
rected the spoiling. As for Philip, he had 
been spoiled, as Aunt Jane declared, from the 
day of his birth, by the joint effort of all 
friends and neighbors. Everybody had con- 
spired to carry on the process except Aunt 
Jane herself, who directed toward him one of 
her honest, steady, immovable dislikes, which 
may be said to have dated back to the time 
when his father and mother were married, 
some years before he personally entered on the 
scene. 

The New York steamer, detained by the 
heavy fog of the night before, now came in 
unwonted daylight up the bay. At the first 
glimpse, Harry and the boys pushed off in the 
row-boat ; for, as one of the children said, any- 
body who had been to Venice would naturally 
wish to come to the very house in a gondola. 
In another half-hour there was a great en- 
tanglement of embraces at the water-side, for 
the guests had landed. 

Malbone's self-poised easy grace was the 
same as ever ; his chestnut-brown eyes were 
as winning, his features as handsome ; his com- 
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give Emilia an overdressed look at breakfast, 
and that she ought to have a less showy set to 
match her morning costume. 

But what was most irresistible about Emilia, 
— that which we all noticed in this interview, 
and which haunted us all thenceforward, — was 
a certain wild, entangled look she wore, as of 
some untamed out-door thing, and a kind of 
pathetic lost sweetness in her voice, which 
made her at once and forever a heroine of ro- 
mance with the children. Yet she scarcely 
seemed to heed their existence, and only sub- 
mitted to the kisses of Hope and Kate as if 
that were a part of the price of coming home, 
and she must pay it. 

Had she been alone, there might have been 
an awkward pause ; for if you expect a cousin, 
and there alights a butterfly of the tropics, 
what hospitality can you offer 1 But no sense 
of embarrassment ever came near Malbone, 
especially with the children to swarm over him 
and claim him for their own. Moreover, little 
Helen got in the first remark in the way of 
serious conversation. 

" Let me tell him something ! " said the 
child. "Philip! that doll of mine that you 
used to know, only think ! she was sick and 
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large ones, she sagaciously administered the 
affairs of all those around her, — planned their 
dinners and their marriages, fought out their 
bargains and their feuds. 

She hated everything irresolute or vague ; 
people might play at cat's-cradle or study 
Spinoza, just as they pleased ; but, whatever 
they did, they must give their minds to it 
She kept house from an easy-chair, and ruled 
her dependants with severity tempered by wit, 
and by the very sweetest voice in which reproof 
was ever uttered. She never praised them, 
but if they did anything particularly well, re- 
buked them retrospectively, asking why they 
had never done it well before ? But she treated 
them munificently, made all manner of plans 
for their comfort, and they all thought her the 
wisest and wittiest of the human race. So did 
the youths and maidens of her large circle ; 
they all came to see her, and she counselled, 
admired, scolded, and petted them all. She 
had the gayest spirits, and an unerring eye for 
the ludicrous, and she spoke her mind with ab- 
solute plainness to all comers. Her intuitions 
were instantaneous as lightning, and, like that, 
struck very often in the wrong place. She 
was thus extremely unreasonable and alto- 
gether charming. 
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" What was her name ? " 

" Lili." 

" What a pretty name ! How old was she ? ** 

" She was six." 

"O Philip!" cried Kate; "but I might 
have known it. Did she love you very 
much ? " 

Hope looked up, her eyes full of mild re- 
proach at the possibility of doubting any 
child's love for Philip. He had been her be- 
trothed for more than a year, during which 
time she had habitually seen him wooing every 
child he had met as if it were a woman, — 
which, for Philip, was saying a great deal. 
Happily they had in common the one trait of 
perfect amiability, and she knew no more how 
to be jealous than he to be constant. 

" Lili was easily won," he said. " Other 
things being equal, people of six prefer that 
man who is tallest." 

" Philip is not so very tall," said the eldest 
of the boys, who was listening eagerly, and 
growing rapidly. 

" No," said Philip, meekly. " But then the 
pastair was short, and his brother was a 
dwarf." 

" When Lili found that she could reach the 
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" Yes," said she. " There is not a village in 
America that has not half a dozen of them, 
not counting those where he only breakfasted 
Did ever man sleep like that man? What 
else could he ever have done ? Who governed, 
I wonder, while he was asleep ? How he must 
have travelled ! The swiftest horse could 
scarcely have carried him from one of these 
houses to another." 

" I never was attached to the memory of 
Washington," meditated Philip ; " but I always 
thought it was the pear-tree. It must have 
been that he was such a very unsettled per- 
son." 

" He certainly was not what is called a do- 
mestic character," said Aunt Jane. 

"I suppose you are, Miss Maxwell," said 
Philip. " Do you often go out t " 

" Sometimes, to drive," said Aunt Jane. 
"Yesterday I went shopping with Kate, and 
sat in the carriage while she bought under- 
sleeves enough for a centipede. It is always 
so with that child. People talk about the, 
trouble of getting a daughter ready to be mar- 
ried ; but it is like being married once a month 
to live with her." 

*' I wonder that you take her to drive with 
you," suggested Philip, sympathetically. 
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" Did I say anything?" asked Emilia, care- 
lessly. 

" Yes," replied the child, and began to re- 
peat the oft-told domestic tradition in an 
accurate way, as if it were a school lesson. 
** Once you had been naughty, and your papa 
thought it his duty to slap you, and you 
cried ; and he told you in French, because he 
always spoke French with you, that he did not 
punish you for his own pleasure. Then you 
stopped crying, and asked, ' Pour le plaisir de 
qui alors ? * That means * For whose pleasure 
then } ' Hope said it was a droll question for 
a little girl to ask." 

" I do not think it was Emilia who asked that 
remarkable question, little girl," said Kate. 

" I dare say it was," said Emilia ; ** I have 
been asking it all my life." Her eyes grew 
very moist, what with fatigue and excitement 
But just then, as is apt to happen in this world, 
they were all suddenly recalled from tears to 
tea, and the children smothered their curiosity 
in strawberries and cream. 

They sat again beside the western door, after 
tea. The young moon came from a cloud and 
dropped a broad path of glory upon the bay ; 
a black yacht glided noiselessly in, and an- 
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chored amid this tract of splendor. The shadow 
of its masts was on the luminous surface, while 
their reflection lay at a different angle, and 
seemed to penetrate far below. Then the de- 
parting steamer went flashing across this bright 
realm with gorgeous lustre ; its red and green 
lights were doubled in the paler waves, its four 
reflected chimneys chased each other among 
the reflected masts. This jewelled wonder 
passing, a single fishing-boat drifted silently 
by, with its one dark sail ; and then the moon 
and the anchored yacht were left alone. 

Presently some of the luggage came from 
the wharf Malbone brought out presents for 
everybody ; then all the family went to Europe 
in photographs, and with some reluctance came 
back to America for bed. 
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II. 

PLACE AUX DAMES! 

IN every town there is one young maiden 
who is the universal favorite, who belongs 
to all sets and is made an exception to all 
family feuds, who is the confidante of all girls 
and the adopted sister of all young men, up to 
the time when they respectively offer them- 
selves to her, and aj^ain after they are rejected. 
This post was filled in Oldport, in those days, 
by my cousin Kate. 

Born into the world with many other gifts, 
this last and least definable gift of popularity 
was added to complete them all. Nobody criti- 
cised her, nobody was jealous of her, her very 
rivals lent her their new music and their lov- 
ers ; and her own discarded wooers always 
souc^ht her to be a bridesmaid when they mar- 
ried somebody else. 

She was one of those persons who seem to 
have come into the world well-dressed. There 
was an atmosphere of elegance around her, 
like a costume ; every attitude implied a pres- 
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once more ; but they had only the vaguest im- 
pression what a tarlatan was, and cared little 
on which side it was worn, so long as Kate was 

inside. 

During these epochs of privation her life, in 
respect to dress, was a perpetual Christmas-tree 
of second-hand gifts. Wealthy aunts supplied 
her with cast-off shoes of all sizes, from two 
and a half up to five, and she used them alL 
She was reported to have worn one straw hat 
through five changes of fashion. It was averred 
that, when square crowns were in vog^e, 
she flattened it over a tin pan, and that, when 
round crowns returned, she bent it on the bed- 
post. There was such a charm in her way of 
adapting these treasures, that the other girls 
liked to test her with new problems in the way 
of millinery and dress-making ; millionnaire 
friends implored her to trim their hats, and 
lent her their own things in order to learn how 
to wear them. This applied especially to cer- 
tain rich cousins, shy and studious girls, who 
adored her, and to whom society only ceased 
to be alarming when the brilliant Kate took 
them under her wing, and graciously accepted 
a few of their newest feathers. Well might 
they acquiesce, for she stood by them superbly. 



\ 
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Hope, who was lithe and strong as a haw- 
thome spray : Kate's was the narrower grace 
of culture grown hereditary, an in-door ele- 
gance that was born in her, and of which danc- 
ing-school was but the natural development 
You could not picture Hope to your mind in 
one position more than in another; she had 
an endless variety of easy motion. When you 
thought of Kate, you remembered precisely 
how she sat, how she stood, and how she 
walked. That was all, and it was always the 
same. But is not that enough } We do not 
ask of Mary Stuart's portrait that it should 
represent her in more than one attitude, and 
why should a living beauty need more than 
two or three } 

Kate was betrothed to her cousin Harry, 
Hope's brother, and, though she was barely 
twenty, they had seemed to appertain to each 
other for a time so long that the memory of 
man or maiden aunt ran not to the contrary. 
She always declared, indeed, that they were 
born married, and that their wedding-day 
would seem like a silver wedding. Harry was 
quiet, unobtrusive, and manly. He might seem 
commonplace at first beside the brilliant Kate 
and his more gifted sister ; but thorough man- 
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dent emotion than that inspired by Harry, it 
was put forth toward Hope. This was her 
idolatry ; she always said that it was fortunate 
Hope was Hal's sister, or she should have felt 
it her duty to give them to each other, and 
not die till the wedding was accomplished. 
Harry shared this adoration to quite a rea- 
sonable extent, for a brother ; but his admira- 
tion for Philip Malbone was one that Kate 
did not quite share. Harry's quieter mood 
had been dazzled from childhood by Philip, 
who had always been a privileged guest in 
the household. Kate's clear, penetrating, buoy- 
ftnt nature had divined Phil's weaknesses, and 
had sometimes laughed at them, even from her 
childhood ; though she did not dislike him, 
for she did not dislike anybody. But Harry 
was magnetized by him very much as women 
were ; believed him true, because he was ten- 
der, and called him only fastidious where Kate 
called him lazy. 

Kate was spending that summer with her 
aunt Jane, whose especial pet and pride she 
was. Hope was spending there the summer 
vacation of a Normal School in which she had 
just become a teacher. Her father had shared 
in the family ups and downs, but had finally 
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light could impair. She had that wealth of 
hair which young girls find the most enviable 
point of beauty in each other. Hers reached 
below her knees, when loosened, or else lay 
coiled, in munificent braids of gold, full of 
sparkling lights and contrasted shadows, upon 
her queenly head. 

Her eyes were much darker than her hair, 
and had a way of opening naively and sud- 
denly, with a perfectly infantine expression, as 
if she at that moment saw the sunlight for the 
first time. Her long lashes were somewhat 
like Emilia s, and she had the same deeply- 
curved eyebrows ; in no other point was there 
a shade of resemblance between the half- 
sisters. As compared with Kate, Hope showed 
a more abundant physical life ; there was more 
blood in her ; she had ampler outlines, and 
health more absolutely unvaried, for she had 
yet to know the experience of a day's illness. 
Kate seemed born to tread upon a Brussels 
carpet, and Hope on the softer luxury of the 
forest floor. Out of doors her vigor became a 
sort of ecstasy, and she walked the earth with 
a jubilee of the senses, such as Browning at- 
tributes to his Saul. 

This inexhaustible freshness of physical or- 
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of ten ; but the tenth time was the key to the 
situation. Hope loved Kate devotedly ; but 
Kate believed in her as the hunted fugitive 
believes in the north star. 

To these maidens, thus united, came Emilia 
home from Europe. The father of Harry and 
Hope had been lured into a second marriage 
with Emilia's mother, a charming and unscru- 
pulous woman, born with an American body 
and a French soul. She having once won him 
to Paris, held him there life-long, and kept her 
step-children at a safe distance. She arranged 
that, even after her own death, her daughter 
should still remain abroad for education ; nor 
was Emilia ordered back until she brought 
down some scandal by a romantic attempt 
to elope from boarding-school with a Swiss 
servant. It was by weaning her heart from 
this man that Philip Malbone had earned the 
thanks of the whole household during his 
hasty flight through Europe. He possessed 
some skill in withdrawing the female heart 
from an undesirable attachment, though it was 
apt to be done by substituting another. It 
was fortunate that, in this case, no fears could 
be entertained. Since his engagement Philip 
had not permitted himself so much as a flirta- 
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tion ; he and Hope were to be married soon ; 
he loved and admired her heartily, and had an 
indifference to her want of fortune that was 
quite amazing, when we consider that he had 
a fortune of his own. 
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III. 

A DRIVE ON THE AVENUE. 

OLDPORT AVENUE is a place where a 
great many carriages may be seen driving 
so slowly that they might almost be photo- 
graphed without halting, and where their occu- 
pants already wear the dismal expression which 
befits that process. In these fine vehicles, fol- 
lowing each other in an endless file, one sees 
such faces as used to be exhibited in ball-rooms 
during the performance of quadrilles, before 
round dances came in, — faces marked by the 
renunciation of all human joy. Sometimes a 
faint suspicion suggests itself on the Avenue, 
that these torpid countenances might be roused 
to life, in case some horse should run away. 
But that one chance never occurs ; the riders 
may not yet be toned down into perfect breed- 
ing, but the horses are. I do not know what 
could ever break the gloom of this joyless pro- 
cession, were it not that youth and beauty 
are always in fashion, and one sometimes 
meets an exceptional barouche full of boys 
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** I suppose so/' said Malbone, indifTcrently. 
"In Oldport we call all new-comers snobs, 
you know, till they have invited us to their 
grand ball. Then we go to it, and afterwards 
speak well of them, and only abuse their 



wine." 



" How do you know them for new-comers ? " 
asked Hope, looking after the carriage. 

" By their improperly intelligent expres- 
sion,'* returned Phil. "They look around 
them as you do, my child, with the air of 
wide-awake curiosity which marks the Ameri- 
can traveller. That is out of place here. The 
Avenue abhors everything but a vacuum." 

" I never can find out," continued Hope, 
" how people recognize each other here. They 
do not look at each other, unless they know 
each other : and how are they to know if they 
know, unless they look first ?" 

" It seems an embarrassment," said Malbone. 
" But it is supposed that fashion perforates the 
eyelids and looks through. If you attempt it 
in any other way, you are lost. Newly arrived 
people look about them, and, the more new 
wealth they have, the more they gaze. The 
men are uneasy behind their recently educated 
mustaches, and the women hold their parasols 
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shreds, like a little girl's work-basket, — a scrap 
of blue silk and a bit of white muslin." 

" Now she is fishing for compliments^" said 
Kate, '* and she shall have one. She was very 
sweet and good to Philip last night" 

" I know it," said Aunt Jane, with a groan. 
" I waked in the night and thought about it 
I was awake a great deal last night I have 
heard cocks crowing all my life, but I never 
knew what that creature could accomplish be- 
fore. So I lay and thought how good and for- 
giving I was ; it was quite distressing." 

" Remorse ? " said Kate. 

*' Yes, indeed. I hate to be a saint all the 
time. There ought to be vacations. Instead 
of suffering from a bad conscience, I suffer 
from a good one." 

" It was no merit of yours, aunt," put in 
Harry. '*Who was ever more agreeable and 
lovable than Malbone last night .^ " 

" Lovable ! " burst out Aunt Jane, who never 
could be managed or manipulated by anybody 
but Kate, and who often rebelled against Har- 
ry's blunt assertions. " Of course he is lova- 
ble, and that is why I dislike him. His father 
was so before him. That is the worst of it I 
never in my life saw any harm done by a vil- 
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making for the door in indignation, when little 
Ruth came in with Aunt Jane's luncheon, and 
that lady was soon absorbed in the hopeless 
task of keeping her handmaiden's pretty blue 
and white gingham sleeve out of the butter- 
plate. 
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V. 

A MULTIVALVE HEART. 

PHILIP MALBONE had that perfectly 
sunny temperament which is peculiarly 
captivating among Americans, because it is so 
rare. He liked everybody and everybody 
liked him ; he had a thousand ways of afford- 
ing pleasure, and he received it in the giving. 
He had a personal beauty, which, strange to 
say, was recognized by both sexes, — for hand- 
some men must often consent to be mildly 
hated by their own. He had travelled much, 
and had mingled in very varied society ; he 
had a moderate fortune, no vices, no ambition, 
and no capacity of ennuL 

He was fastidious and over-critical, it might 
be, in his theories, but in practice he was 
easily suited and never vexed. 

He liked travelling, and he liked staying at 
home ; he was so continually occupied as to 
give an apparent activity to all his life, and yet 
he was never too busy to be interrupted, es- 
pecially if the intruder were a woman or a 
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I almost blush to admit that Aunt Jane — 
of whom it could by no means be asserted 
that she was a saintly lady, but only a very 
charming one — rather rejoiced in this trans- 
formation. 

" I like it better, my dear/' she said, with 
her usual frankness, to Kate. " Hope was al- 
together too heavenly for my style. When 
she first came here, I secretly thought I never 
should care anything about her. She seemed 
nothing but a little moral tale. I thought she 
would not last me five minutes. But now she 
is growing quite human and ridiculous about 
that Philip, and I think I may find her very 
attractive indeed" 
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as time could make them, — the last footprint 
of a tribe now vanished from this island for- 
ever, — the resting-place of a race whose very 
funerals would soon be no more. Each April 
the robins built their nests around these crumb- 
ling stones, each May they reared their broods, 
each June the clover blossomed, each July the 
wild strawberries grew cool and red ; all around 
was youth and life and ecstasy, and yet the 
stones bore inscriptions in an unknown lan- 
guage, and the very graves seemed dead. 

And lovelier than all the youth of Nature, 
little Emilia sat there in the early light, her 
girlish existence gliding into that drama of 
passion which is older than the buried nations, 
older than time, than death, than all things 
save life and God. 
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think no more about it, and Harry for that 

day reverted strongly to his first faith. " So 

noble, so high-toned," he said to Kate. In- 
deed, a man never appears more magnanimous 

than in forgiving a friend who has told him 
the truth. 
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do with this wild girl ? Such a light way of 
talking! But I can assure you that she is 
really very fond of the society of intellectual, 
superior men. I often tell her that they are, 
after all, her most congenial associates. More 
so than the young and giddy." 

" You 'd better believe it," said tlje una- 
bashed damsel. " Take notice that whenever 
I go to a dinner-party I look round for a cler- 
gyman to drink wine with." 

" Incorrigible ! " said the caressing mother. 
" Mr. Malbone would hardly imagine you had 
been bred in a Christian land." 

" I have, though," retorted Blanche. *' My 
esteemed parent always accustomed me to 
give up something during Lent, — champagne, 
or the New York Herald, or something." 

The young men roared, and, had time and 
cosmetics made it possible, Mrs. Ingleside 
would have blushed becomingly. After all, 
the daughter was the better of the two. Her 
bluntness was refreshing beside the mother's 
suavity ; she had a certain generosity, too, 
and in a case of real destitution would have 
lent her best ear-rings to a friend. 

By this time Malbone had edged himself to 
Emilia's side. " Will you drive with me ? " he. 
murmured in an uudeilotv^. 
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She nodded slightly, abruptly, and he with- 
drew again. 

" It seems barbarous," said he aloud, " to 
break up the party. But I must claim my 
promised drive with Miss Emilia," 

Blanche looked up, for once amazed, having 
heard a different programme arranged. Count 
Posen looked up also. But he thought he 
must have misunderstood Emilia's acceptance 
of his previous offer to drive her ; and as he 
prided himself even more on his English than 
on his gallantry, he said no more. It was no 
great matter. Young Jones's dog-cart was at 
the door, and always opened eagerly its arms 
to anybody with a title. 
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come in at all ; you looked up, and she had 
somehow drifted where she stood, pleading, 
evasive, lovely. This was especially the case 
where one person was awaiting her alone ; 
with two she was more fearless, with a dozen 
she was buoyant, and with a hundred she for- 
got herself utterly and was a spirit of irresist- 
ible delight. 

But Kate entered any room, whether nur- 
sery or kitchen, as if it were the private boudoir 
of a princess and she the favorite maid of 
honor. Thus it was she came that morning 
to Aunt Jane. 

"We are going down to see the bathers, 
dear," said Kate. " Shall you miss me } " 

" I miss you every minute," said her aunt, 
decisively. " But I shall do very well. I have 
delightful times here by myself What a ridic- 
ulous man it was who said that it was impossi- 
ble to imagine a woman's laughing at her own 
comic fancies. I sit and laugh at my own 
nonsense very often," 

" It is a shame to waste it," said Kate. 

" It is a blessing that any of it is disposed 
of while you are not here," said Aunt Jane. 
" You have quite enough of it." 

"We never have enough," said Kate. "And 
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pier, unobserved by her brother. A young 
man, leaping from the deck, had caught her 
in his arms, and had dived with her below the 
paddle-wheels, just as they came upon her. 
It was a daring act, but nothing else could 
have saved her. When they came to the sur- 
face, they had been picked up by Aunt Jane's 
Robinson Crusoe, who had at last unmoored 
his pilot-boat and was rounding the light-house 
for the outer harbor. 

She and the child were soon landed, and 
given over to the ladies. Due attention was 
paid to her young rescuer, whose dripping 
garments seemed for the. moment as glorious 
as a blood-stained flag. He seemed a simple, 
frank young fellow of French or German ori- 
gin, but speaking English remarkably well ; he 
was not high-bred, by any means, but had ap- 
parently the culture of an average German of 
the middle class. Harry fancied that he had 
seen him before, and at last traced back the 
impression of his features to the ball for the 
French officers. It turned out, on inquiry, 
that he had a brother in the service, and on 
board the corvette ; but he himself was a 
commercial agent, now in America with a 
view to business, though he had made several 
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voyages as mate of a vessel, and would not 
object to some such berth as that. He 
promised to return and receive the thanks of 
the family, read with interest the name on 
Harry's card, seemed about to ask a question, 
but forbore, and took his leave amid the gen- 
eral confusion, without even giving his address. 
When sought next day, he was not to be 
found, and to the children he at once became 
as much a creature of romance as the sea- 
serpent or the Flying Dutchman. 

Even Hope's strong constitution felt the 
shock of this adventure. She was confined 
to her room for a week or two, but begged 
that there might be no postponement of the 
wedding, which, therefore, took place with9ut 
her. Her illness gave excuse for a privacy 
that was welcome to all but the bridesmaids, 
and suited Malbone best of all. 
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you cry laughing or cry crying ; it is equally 
bad when your glasses come off. Never mind. 
Whom did you see on the Avenue? " 

** O, we saw Philip on horseback. He rides 
so beautifully ; he seems one with his horse." 

" I am glad of it," interposed her aunt. 
" The riders are generally so inferior to 
them." 

" We saw Mr. and Mrs. Lambert, too. 
Emilia stopped and asked after you, and sent 
you her love, auntie." 

" Love ! " cried Aunt Jane. " She always 
does that. She has sent me love enough to 
rear a whole family on, — more than I ever 
felt for anybody in all my days. But she does 
not really love any one." 

*' I hope she will love her husband," said 
Kate, rather seriously. 

"Mark my words, Kate!" said her aunt. 
" Nothing but unhappiness will ever come of 
that marriage. How can two people be happy 
who have absolutely nothing in common ? " 

" But no two people have just the same 

tastes," said Kate, "except Harry and myself. 

It is not expected. It would be absurd for 

two people to be divorced, because the one 

preferred white bread and the other brown." 
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cents ! There are so few innocents to be 
murdered ! If I only had a gun and could 
shoot ! " 

" You may not like those particular boys," 
said Kate, ** but you like good, well-behaved 
children, very much." 

" It takes so many to take care of them ! 
People drive by here, with carriages so large 
that two of the largest horses can hardly 
draw them, and all full of those little beings. 
They have a sort of roof, too, and seem to 
expect to be out in all weathers." 

" If you had a family of children, perhaps 
you would find such a travelling caravan very 
convenient," said Kate. 

" If I had such a family, said her aunt, " I 
would have a separate governess and guar- 
dian for each, very moral persons. They 
should come when each child was two, and 
stay till it was twenty. The children should 
all live apart, in order not to quarrel, and 
should meet once or twice a day and bow to 
each other. I think that each should learn a 
different language, so as not to converse, and 
then, perhaps, they would not get each other 
into mischief." 

" I am sure, auntie," said Kate, " you have 
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nailed up, you know ; but that is nothing ; of 
^course she does. Rats. What I hear at night 
is the creaking of stairs, when I know that 
nobody ought to be stirring. If you observe, 
you will hear it too. At least, I should think 
you would, only that somehow everything 
always seems to stop, when it is necessary 
to prove that I am foolish." 

The girls had no especial engagement that 
evening, and so got into a great excitement on 
the stairway over Aunt Jane's solicitudes. 
They convinced themselves that they heard all 
sorts of things, — footfalls on successive steps, 
the creak of a plank, the brushing of an arm 
against a wall, the jar of some suspended 
object that was stirred in passing. Once 
they heard something fall on the floor, and roll 
from step to step ; and yet they themselves 
stood on the stairway, and nothing passed. 
Then for some time there was silence, but 
they would have persisted in their observa- 
tions, had not Phihp come in from Mrs. Mere- 
dith's in the midst of it, so that the whole 
thing turned into a frolic, and they sat on the 
stairs and told ghost stories half the night. 
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Motioning him to pause a moment, she 
turned the lock softly, and looked out into 
the dark entry. All was still. She went out, 
and he followed with his motionless burden. 
They walked stealthily, like guilty things, yet 
every slight motion seenied to ring in their 
ears. It was chilly, and Hope shivered. 
Through the great open window on the stair- 
way a white fog peered in at them, and the 
distant fog-whistle came faintly through ; it 
seemed as if the very atmosphere were con- 
densing about them, to isolate the house in 
which such deeds were done. The clock 
struck twelve, and it seemed as if it struck 
a thousand. 

When they reached Hope's door, she turned 
and put out her arms for Emilia, as for a 
child. Every expression had now gone from 
Hope's face but a sort of stony calmness, 
which put her infinitely farther from Malbone 
than had the momentary struggle. As he 
gave the girlish form into arms that shook and 
trembled beneath its weight, he caught a 
glimpse in the pier-glass of their two white 
faces, and then, looking down, saw the rose- 
tints yet lins^erinsj on Emilia's cheek. She, 
the source of all this woe, looked the only rep- 
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XVIIL 
HOPE'S VIGIL. 

HAD Emilia chosen out of life's whole 
armory of weapons the means of dis- 
arming Hope, she could have found nothing 
so effectual as nature had supplied in her un- 
consciousness. Helplessness conquers. There 
was a quality in Emilia which would have 
always produced something very like antago- 
nism in Hope, had she not been her sister. 
Had the ungoverned girl now been able to 
utter pne word of reproach, had her eyes 
flashed one look of defiance, had her hand 
made one triumphant or angry gesture, per- 
haps all Hope's outraged womanhood would 
have coldly nerved itself against her. But it 
was another thing to see those soft eyes closed, 
those delicate hands powerless, those pleading 
lips sealed ; to see her extended in graceful 
helplessness, while all the concentrated drama 
of emotion revolved around her unheeded, as 
around Cordelia dead. In what realms was 
that child's mind seeking comfort ; through 
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XIX. 
DE PROFUNDIS. 

THIS was the history of Emilia's con- 
cealed visits to Malbone. 

One week after her marriage, in a crisis of 
agony, Emilia took up her pen, dipped it in 
fire; and wrote thus to him : — 

" Philip Malbone, why did nobody ever tell 
me what marriage is where there is no love t 
This man who calls himself my husband is no 
worse, I suppose, than other men. It is only 
for being what is called by that name that I 
abhor him. Good God ! what am I to do } It 
was not for money that I married him, — that 
you know very well ; I cared no more for his 
money than for himself I thought it was the 
only way to save Hope. She has been very 
good to me, and perhaps I should love her, if 
I could love anybody. Now I have done what 
will only make more misery, for I cannot bear 
it. Philip, I am alone in this wide world, ex- 
cept for you. Tell me what to do. I will 
haunt you till you die, unless you tell me. 
Answer this, or I will write again." 
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known what it was to love you. Oh ! I wish 
he were here now, even he, — any one who 
loved me truly, and whom I could love only a 
little. I would go away with such a person 
anywhere, and never trouble you and Hope 
any more. What shall I do.J» Philip, you 
miorht tell me what to do. Once you told me 
always to come to you." 

" What can you do t " he asked gloomily, in 

return. 

" I cannot imagine," she said, with a deso- 
late look, more pitiable than passion, on her 
young face. " I wish to save Hope, and to 
save my — to save Mr. Lambert. Philip, you 
do not love me. I do not call it love. There 
is no passion in your veins ; it is only a sort 
of sympathetic selfishness. Hope is infinitely 
better than you are, and I believe she is more 
capable of loving. I began by hating her, 
but if she loves you as I think she does, she 
has treated me more generously than ever one 
woman treated another. For she could not 
look at me and not know that I loved you. I 
did love you. O Philip, tell me what to do !" 

Such beauty in anguish, the thrill of the 
possession of such love, the possibility of 
soothing by tenderness the wild mood which 
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comfort to none of them ; she would do her 
full duty. Duty ! the more utterly she felt 
herself to be gliding away from him forever, 
the more pains she was ready to lavish in do- 
ing these nothings well. About every insig- 
nificant article he owned she seemed to feel 
the most scrupulous and wife-like responsibili- 
ty ; while she yet knew that all she had was to 
him nothing, compared with the possession of 
herself; and it was the thought of this last 
ownership that drove her to despair. 

Sweet and plaintive as the child's face was, 
it had a glimmer of wildness and a hunted 
look, that baffled Aunt Jane a little, and com- 
pelled her to temporize. She consented that 
Emilia should go to her own house, on condi- 
tion that she would not see Philip, — which 
was readily and even eagerly promised, — 
and that Hope should spend that night with 
Emilia, which proposal was ardently accepted. 

It occurred to Aunt Jane that nothing bet- 
ter could happen than for John Lambert, on 
returning, to find his wife at home ; and to 
secure this result, if possible, she telegraphed 
to him to come at once. 

Meantime Hope gave her inevitable music- 
lesson, so absorbed in her own thoughts that it 
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toward the west. Above the dim roofs of 
Castle Hill mansion-house, the sinking sun 
showed luridly through two rifts of cloud, and 
then the swift motion of the nearer vapor 
veiled both sun and cloud, and banished 
them into almost equal remoteness. 

Leaving the beach on their right, and pass- 
ing the high rocks of the Pirate's Cave, they 
presently descended to the water s edge once 
more. The cliffs rose to a distorted height in 
the dimness ; sprays of withered grass nodded 
along the edge, like Ossian s spectres. Light 
seemed to be vanishing froTi the universe, 
leaving them alone with the sea. And when 
a solitary loon uttered his wild cry, and rising, 
sped away into the distance, it was as if life 
were following light into an equal annihilation. 
That sense of vague terror, with which the 
ocean sometimes controls the fancy, began to' 
lay its grasp on them. They remembered that 
Emilia, in speaking once of her intense shrink- 
ing from death, had said that the sea was the 
only thing from which, she would not fear to 

meet it. 

Fog exaggerates both for eye and ear ; it is 
always a sounding-board for the billows ; and 
in this case, as often happens, the roar did not 
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XXII. 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 

AS the night closed in, the wind rose 
steadily, still blowing from the south- 
west In Brentons kitchen they found a 
group round a great fire of driftwood ; some 
of these were fishermen who had with dif- 
ficulty made a landing on the beach, and 
who confirmed the accounts already given. 
The boat had been seen sailing for the Narra- 
gansett shore, and when the squall came, the 
boatman had lowered and reefed the sail, and 
stood for the lightship. They must be on 
board of her, if anywhere. 

" They are safe there ? " ask^d Philip, ea- 
gerly. 

" Only place where they would be safe, 
then,'' said the spokesman. 

" Unless the light-ship parts," said an old 
fellow. 

"Parts!" said the other. "Sixty fathom 
of two-inch chain, and old Joe talks about 
parting." 
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the cove, like a wild bird hovering ere it 
pounces. 

Then there came one of those great conflu- 
ences of waves described already, which, lift- 
ing her bodily upward, higher and higher and 
higher, suddenly rushed with her into the 
basin, filling it like an opened dry-dock, crash- 
ing and roaring round the vessel and upon the 
rocks, then sweeping out again and leaving 
her lodged, still stately and steady, at the cen- 
tre of the cove. 

They could hear from the crew a mingled 
sound, that came as a shout of excitement from 
some and a shriek of despair from others. 
The vivid lightning revealed for a moment 
those on shipboard to those on shore ; and 
blinding as it was, it lasted long enough 
to show figures gesticulating and pointing. 
The old sailor, Mitchell, tried to build a fire 
among the rocks nearest the vessel, but it 
was impossible, because of the wind. This 
was a disappointment, for the light would 
have taken away half the danger, and more 
than half the terror. Though the cove was 
more quiet than the ocean, yet it was fearful 
enough, even there. The vessel might hold 
together till morning, but who could tell t It 
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startling all with the sudden change its bless- 
ed splendor made. Then a shrill shout from 
one of the watchers summoned all to a cleft 
in the cove, half shaded from the firelight, 
where there came rolling in amidst the surf, 
more dead than alive, the body of a man. It 
was the young foreigner, John Lambert's boat- 
man. He bore still around him the rope that 
was to save the rest. 

How pale and eager their faces looked as 
they bent above him ! But the eagerness was 
all gone from his, and only the pallor left. 
While the fishermen got the tackle rigged, ' 
such as it was, to complete the communication 
with the vessel, the young men worked upon 
the boatman, and soon had him restored to 
consciousness. He was able to explain that 
the ship had been severely strained, and that 
all on board believed she would go to pieces 
before morning. No one would risk being the 
first to take the water, and he had at last volun- 
teered, as being the best swimmer, on condi- 
tion that Emilia should be next sent, when the 
communication was established. 

Two ropes were then hauled on board the 
vessel, a larger and a smaller. By the flicker- 
ing firelight and the rarer flashes of lightning 
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After it was all ended, Hope told him every- 
thing that had happened ; but in that wild 
moment of his despair she told him nothing. 
Only she and Harry knew the story of the 
young Swiss; and now that Emilia was 
gone, her early lover had no wish to speak of 
her to any but these two, or to linger long 
where she had been doubly lost to him, by 
marriage and by death. The world, with all 
its prying curiosity, usually misses the key to 
the very incidents about which it asks most 
questions ; and of the many who gossiped or 
mourned concerning Ertiilia, none knew the 
tragic complication which her death alone 
could have solved. The breaking of Hope's 
engagement to Philip was attributed to every 
cause but the true one. And when the storm 
of the great Rebellion broke over the land, its 
vast calamity absorbed all minor griefs. 
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ment of ship-timber, black with time and 
weeds, and crusty with barnacles, heaved to 
and fro in the edge of the surf, and two fisher- 
men's children, a boy and girl, tilted upon it 
as it moved, clung with the semblance of ter- 
ror to each other, and played at shipwreck. 

The rocks were dark with moisture, steam- 
ing in the sun. Great sheets of ice, white 
masks of departing winter, clung to every 
projecting cliff, or slid with crash and shiver 
into the surge. Icicles dropped their slow 
and reverberating tears upon the rock where 
Emilia once lay breathless ; and it seemed as 
if their cold, chaste drops were sent to cleanse 
from her memory each scarlet stain, and leave 
it virginal and pure. 



THE END. 



